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PHILOSOPHY AND COMMON SENSE. 1 

I. 

T)HILOSOPHY and common sense have often waged an inter- 
•*- necine warfare. Embittered feeling has moved both parties 
to the conflict. "There are two things which I must deprecate," 
writes Kant toward the close of the Prolegomena, "first, trifling 
about probability and conjecture . . . ; and, secondly, decision 
by the magic wand of so-called common sense." And more 
than seventy years earlier Berkeley had made a similar demand, 
half evading, half disdaining the comparison of his theory with 
the judgment of mankind. "Though we should grant a notion 
to be never so universally and steadfastly adhered to" — so he 
urges in the Principles of Human Knowledge (§55) — "yet this 
is but a weak argument of its truth. ..." And common sense 
repays the debt of scorn with interest added. Philosophy is 
abstruse and valueless, the common man believes — is prone to 
believe to-day more generally and more firmly than in many 
other periods of the world. The philosophers form an amiable 
company, he concedes. For he thinks of us as enthusiasts, 
rather more amiable and considerably more absurd than the 
social reformers, to whom, in certain points of variation from 
the average of mankind, we show not a little of resemblance. 
Philosophy is abstract and hence unpractical. The solution of 

1 Delivered as the presidential address before the fifteenth annual meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association, at the University of Pennsylvania, December 
28, 1915. 
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its problems has been shown impossible by the controversies 
of the past. It may supply intellectual exercise for minds of a 
certain order. But the man of common sense finds no profit 
in it, nor will he waste his time in attention to its claims. 

Quotations on either side of the dispute might be multiplied 
without end. But it would be idle to labor the proof. Let me 
rather bring to your notice certain features of the situation which 
seem remarkable in view of the length and the acerbity of the 
conflict. That popular opinion should misconstrue philosophy 
is easily understood. For it is the task of philosophy to interpret 
common thought in terms of ultimate symbols. That — with 
the exception of certain schools — philosophers should refuse to 
submit their reasoned conclusions to unreflective judgment, this 
again is one of the fixed elements of the case. Greater surprise 
is warranted by the discovery that each side on occasion forgets 
the relations — relations normal, and even necessary, in them- 
selves — in which it stands to the other. When philosophy over- 
looks the fact that common experience supplies it with primary 
data for its own activity; when it forgets that its explanatory 
force with reference to experience forms a principal criterion of 
its value; and, on the other hand, when common sense denies 
the metaphysics implicit in its own convictions; that there should 
be no realization of the contributions which philosophy makes 
to common sense; above all, that men should lack the knowledge 
— or reject it — that common sense is a variable function — such 
errors are as noteworthy in themselves as they are deplorable 
because of the results to which they lead. 

II. 

In view of current doctrines these conclusions require explana- 
tion and defence. And in order to explain, as to support, we 
shall need to make distinctions. Kant's criticism was directed 
not at common sense itself, but at the school which appealed to 
common sense in settlement of metaphysical questions. With 
Berkeley it was a protest against the submission of philosophical 
principles to a tribunal deemed generally fallible. The two cases 
differ widely. The Kantian discussion moves entirely within 
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the philosophical field. As the Scottish philosophers had made 
normal human judgment the court of metaphysical appeal, 
Kant retorted that this procedure reduced transcendent questions 
to the level of the street. More particularly, he argued that 
common sense deals with the application of rules to concrete 
cases in experience, whereas metaphysics has to do with the 
conditions on which experience itself depends. The former is a 
useful instrument in face of the exigencies of daily life. But the 
final questions fall without its scope. To employ prudential 
maxims in the attack on metaphysical problems is to confuse 
practical sagacity with speculative insight. In its own time 
this debate merited general attention. Now the subject hardly 
requires long consideration. For the issue has passed from the 
circle of living questions. Historically, the work of the philos- 
ophers of common sense is ended. Kantianism remains estab- 
lished in the center of our modern thought. It might be doubted, 
indeed, whether the Koenigsberger ever did entire justice to the 
Scotsmen and their Teutonic followers. Nevertheless, this 
controversy over common sense has for the most part passed 
away. 

Berkeley's argument suggests problems of more permanent 
interest. The gravamen of his objection lies in the charge of 
mutability and error. The reader is warned to doubt concurrent 
human testimony because "a vast number of prejudices and 
false opinions are everywhere embraced ... by the unreflecting 
(which are by far the greater) part of mankind." It would have 
been of advantage if Berkeley had used his wonted insight 
to elucidate these errors further. He mentions disbelief in the 
antipodes and in the motion of the earth as typical examples. 
But mistaken views in astronomy and physics are one thing. 
The fundamental human judgments, though they are also 
subject to reflective challenge, require a different kind of evidence 
for their disproof. If his position precludes the philosopher 
from yielding to naive opinion, he still must reckon with the 
spontaneous metaphysics of common experience. Or, as it was 
stated at the outset, a principal part of the philosopher's task 
consists in the explanation of this experience. And there is 
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always danger — as the immaterialist himself discovers — in inter- 
preting explanation to mean explaining away. 

At very least, the endeavor must be made to ascertain the 
several elements out of which common sense is composed. 
And this, whether common sense be considered in its static, or 
its dynamic phase. It is indispensable also to recognize the 
fact that common sense is dynamic, that the sum total of the 
opinions which men "take for granted in the common concerns 
of life" is not fixed, as it appears to be, but that it undergoes 
demonstrable change; in short, that common sense is a developing 
and, as we hope, a progressive thing. This view conflicts, 
indeed, with customary opinion, with the judgment of common 
sense about itself. For it is of the essence of the function to 
represent the body of doctrine which to any given age appears 
established. It sums up the beliefs which have been adopted 
with so much confidence and which have become so thoroughly 
familiar that they have entered into the common stock of thought. 
And since they are not recognized until they reach this level, the 
way is forgotten by which acceptance has been gained. 

At times, moreover, these principles display remarkable 
vitality in face of opposition. The conclusion which has just 
been drawn suggests that common sense and doubt are mutually 
exclusive. Exclusive, it must be added, when they are con- 
trasted in the same sense. If, on the contrary, the levels of 
comparison do not meet, popular belief may tolerate a surprising 
amount of contradiction. When a principle has been adopted 
into the current creed, it is often held superior to reflective 
criticism. New discoveries in science or new views in philosophy 
are counted 'theories' — and theories the sagacious man will 
disregard in favor of the practical wisdom by which, in common 
with his fellows, he guides his life. In this way the process of 
development is retarded. The evolution of common sense proves 
neither so rapid nor so continuous as might antecedently have 
been expected. But in time the light breaks through. In- 
sensibly the theories which approve themselves undermine re- 
ceived conventional opinion. The ' man in the street ' overlooks 
the change which is in progress; the defenders of untechnical 
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thinking may deny that change is possible at all : in the end, the 
movement finds its term and the incorporation of the new prin- 
ciple is accomplished. It may even be that the new is substituted 
for the old. That which before was common sense is replaced 
by fresh ideas, and these are accepted with the same assurance 
as their predecessors, although they differ from them in point of 
content. At length it becomes patent that common sense has 
evolved a further stage. 

III. 

Some examples will illustrate the process of development. 
Consider, first, the characteristic modern doctrine of the uni- 
formity of nature. This principle has been variously described. 
And under differing names it has gained widespread influence. 
Taught earlier as fundamental to induction, it proves on examina- 
tion essential to deductive reasoning as well. Discussed as a 
postulate of science or as implicit in popular thinking, it leads on 
to the final questions of epistemology, to the presuppositions on 
which knowledge of every kind depends. 

And yet the clearest inference suggested by the history of the 
principle is the fact of its development. It is evident that during 
the modern era, and especially within these later centuries, this 
principle has been definitively added to the common stock of 
thought. And its beginnings may be traced much farther back. 
Even in the ancient world, as antiquity moved toward its decline, 
the Stoics based their code of rational conduct on the order 
predetermined by the reason of the world. When medisevalism 
gave way to modern culture, the new science of nature abandoned 
the te'eological for the mechanical principle of explanation. 
As our age advanced beyond its primary stages, the successes of 
science increasingly impressed the idea of law upon the modern 
mind. At length in these last centuries — I had almost said 
within the memory of men now living — the doctrine has been 
welded into the framework of the common creed. In this evolu- 
tion, moreover, intellectual progress has been matched by 
victories of service. The idea of law has led to the idea of 
system, as law has been joined to law and subordinate conclu- 
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sions grouped as deductions from some single principle or ordered 
under its normative control. Science has been linked with 
science until unities of broader scope have appeared, nay, until 
pregnant hints are given of the unity of the whole. Meanwhile, 
intellectual progress has supplied the basis for important prac- 
tical gains. Never before has man advanced so fast in his 
interpretation of nature; never has his mastery over nature been 
so extensive. Modern life depends upon the natural sciences as 
modern thought has felt their imperious domination. Thought 
and life together have entrenched the principle of uniformity in 
the spirit of the age. 

A second illustration is furnished by the dualistic phase of 
modern thinking. This, as the historians tell us, derives from 
a long ancestry. Plato, by his ideal theory, impressed it on the 
consciousness of the European world. The Christian faith found 
in dualism welcome metaphysical support. Nominalism and 
terminism, the differentiation of the primary and the secondary 
qualities, helped subjectivize the world of inner experience. 
The mechanical interpretation of nature furthered the process 
of distinction. At length Descartes — true to his method of 
clear and distinct ideas — brought the movement to a climax, as 
he gave definitive formulation to the dualism of the age. To 
every student of history the result is evident, and the divergence 
which it marks from the beliefs of primitive times. For in this 
theory we have a second crucial instance. Here is a principle 
inculcated by metaphysicians and adopted as the basis of 
scientific inquiry, one which has entered also into the body of 
doctrine unhesitatingly accepted by 'the man in the street' — 
this principle, indeed, has grown so familiar that we look on it 
as 'natural,' and hear it defended by capable authorities, even 
now that it is questioned alike by speculation and by empirical 
inquiry. And yet this principle has not always formed an ele- 
ment in common sense. The fact is demonstrably the opposite. 
It has attained its later rank through a long course of intellectual 
development. 

Many thinkers to-day press the inference further. It is not 
alone specific beliefs — like those which Berkeley criticized — that 
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are considered subject to change; nor these together with prin- 
ciples of content, like the doctrine of uniformity and the dualistic 
theory. The fundamental forms of thought are also held to 
have originated by evolution. Space and time and substance 
and cause — the concepts which we term the categories and the 
primary judgments — these have been developed as well as the 
interpretations of concrete experience which they underlie. 
This conclusion receives support from the evolutionary move- 
ment of our time. It is favored by the prevailing tendency 
toward empirical explanation. It is congruous with recent 
formulations of psychological theory, and the philosophy which 
grounds all thought in practice sees in it a final illustration of 
its thesis. For axioms, we are told, are postulates, along with 
the other achievements of man's mind. First hit upon by happy 
chance, they have proved their worth in the intellectual toil of 
life as the lever and the crowbar — likewise discovered by some 
fortunate primitive man — have become established as instru- 
ments of physical endeavor. All thinking depends upon hypothe- 
ses and proof is verification: so the categories are shown true, 
rather they are 'made' true by working, like every other intel- 
lectual possession which man has securely gained. 

Manifestly, the case for the evolution of integral common 
sense is formidable. It represents the coefficient of the spirit 
of the age. I must ask indulgence, therefore, if I venture to 
doubt whether the evidence is so coercive as partisans maintain. 
For though it is easy to argue, in the mass, that the primary 
human judgments have been reached by experimental testing, 
closer examination lays bare the difficulties of the position which 
is thus assumed. If axioms are postulates established by verifica- 
tion, it is pertinent to inquire concerning the factors in this 
important process. Are these biological merely, so that the 
evolution of the categories reduces to a function of organic 
growth? Or does the development of the forms of thought imply 
participation on the part of thought itself? And if reason is 
involved in the establishment of its own norms, by what pro- 
cedure, apart from reason, does it carry on the work? Or if the 
fact of evolution be conceded in the sense of temporal succession, 
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the traditional question recurs, whether succession and deriva- 
tion can be logically equated. Finally, even if intellectual 
evolution were definitely proven, would not the process of 
development presuppose the existence of an objective rational 
order, the venue in the cause of rationalism and empiricism 
being changed without essential detriment to the former's case? 
But however we resolve the problem of the categories, in the 
remaining phases of common sense development is sure. Deci- 
sion here in no wise depends upon the balance of contrasted 
ultimates: the facts lie open to definite historical inquiry. 
Although in this field also principles are accepted with conviction, 
the proof is complete that they arise by gradual process, that 
they change from age to age, that one principle may give ground 
before its opposite, even that the common sense of one period 
may include elements which at a later time seem essentially 
absurd. To the analysis and interpretation of these humbler 
forms of thinking the inquiry may now profitably turn. 

IV. 
The initial problem here is the problem of analysis. This has 
been partly solved by the historical review. Common sense 
may be divided into three subordinate phases. First in im- 
portance are the forms we call the categories, on which, however 
they are reached, all our thought depends. In the second rank 
belong the broad outlines of man's understanding of his world, 
or as they might collectively be termed, the popular metaphysics 
of the age. From this division two examples have been con- 
sidered in our earlier argument. More loosely connected among 
themselves, more fluent also and less fixed, come ideas and judg- 
ments of a narrower type — ideas concerning the antipodes, as 
Berkeley cited them, about organic evolution or human progress 
or popular government or of some ethical case. Exception may 
be taken, it is true, to this analysis. The divisions are not 
exclusive, it may be urged — in particular, the line between ideas 
of the second and conceptions of the final class is of the vanishing 
kind. But the pertinence of the criticism may be conceded with- 
out abandoning the analysis; as I should also be disposed to 
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recognize a second limitation of its scope. For by no means all 
the beliefs referred to are common to mankind. Large sections 
of the race have not heard of certain of them; others are not 
universally accepted when they are understood. Again let the 
charge be granted. No endeavor will be made to deny the inter- 
connection of the several elements into which, nevertheless, 
common sense may usefully be divided. And we shall not repeat 
the ancient fallacy of arguing the fiction of universal consent. 
On the contrary, as common sense changes with time, so its 
factors may vary in the extent of their acceptance. Races, 
nations, classes even of men differ as well as centuries in the 
convictions to which they yield allegiance. The one phe- 
nomenon, like the other, is implied in the fact of evolution. As 
students of philosophy we shall be most interested in the broader 
movements. But the less essential tendencies, the 'fringe' of 
common sense, will also need to be taken into account. 

The inquiry grows more difficult as we approach the question of 
origins. If common sense evolves, what are the causes that 
explain its evolution? Are there laws of development here, 
which can be disentangled from the varying phenomena to 
describe and to elucidate the process of growth? It will lighten 
our task, if two phases of the causal problem are distinguished. 
For either the conditions may be sought which determine the 
admission of a principle to the rank of common sense; or the 
question may be raised concerning the agencies which prepare 
a principle to meet these tests. 

The answer to the simpler query is suggested by the previous 
discussion. The conditions that determine which elements shall 
enter into the body of belief termed common sense are at once 
theoretical and practical, cognitive and of the active type. A 
principle may secure acceptance because of its explanatory 
service in relation to broad reaches of experience, or through its 
coherence with systems of knowledge antecedently established, 
or by conformity to any of the familiar criteria of belief. Or a 
conception may prove so effective in the furtherance of life that 
it is taken for granted in virtue of the reflex influence of practice. 
Or a third case is probably more frequent than either of the 
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former two. Thought and life, knowledge and practice are 
joined in the process by which a principle becomes accredited. 
I should like also to suggest that these factors may unite in 
varying proportions. It is not accurate to emphasize the sig- 
nificance of either one, while we tacitly or explicitly neglect its 
fellow. If the matter is tested by recorded cases in experience, 
even the side of practice may not justly be exalted. Did the 
Copernican astronomy gain credence because of the arts which 
benefited by its survey of the heavens, or as it furnished a more 
tenable account of the celestial movements? Descartes framed 
his dualism in defence of immortality, and his opposition of 
body and mind has often since been used for this ideal purpose. 
But it will scarcely be maintained that the dualism which has 
entered into the tissue of our modern thought has owed its favor 
merely to its support of the religious postulate. Or recall the 
principle of uniformity. No impartial student can overlook the 
influence of the applications of science in establishing this doc- 
trine in the center of the modern creed. But it would be equal 
error to ignore the persuasive force of the intellectual victories 
which have been won under its guidance. Modern technical 
achievements show science furthering man's welfare. But scien- 
tific theory forms the intellectual distinction of the age. Both 
phases of the movement have contributed to its triumph. They 
have cooperated in the elevation of the principle to the rank of 
common sense. 

Such examples throw light also on the deeper causal problem. 
The criteria of acceptance may be theoretical or practical or a 
fusion of the two. The productive or creative causes are those 
which fit a principle to pass these barrier tests. For philosophy 
the theoretical or intellectual aspects of the process have chief 
importance. And these may be arranged in different groups 
corresponding to the successive stages of reasoned thinking. 
A principle of common sense may take its rise in popular opinion 
or scientific discovery or speculative reflection. It may be 
generated by customary experience or empirical inquiry or 
rational construction. Or often, as you readily infer, the 
influence of more than one of these agencies contributes to its 
genesis. 
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Of the three, however, the second and the third most demand 
attention. And each is illustrated by the examples which have 
been considered. The power of science is shown in the belief 
in uniformity, the intensity of its influence in the circumstances 
under which this principle has gained acceptance. For the most 
remarkable fact about the doctrine is not that we all subscribe 
to it, but that it has developed and triumphed in a period of 
negative reflection. At the same time, it is evident that philos- 
ophy has been absent neither from the process of evolution nor 
from the achieved result. Witness the long discussion of the 
problem since Hume burned it into the consciousness of the 
modern world. It has been debated as a question of logical 
theory, it has been argued as a crux of epistemology, it has given 
rise to hard-fought battles in the field of ethics and the philosophy 
of religion. Therefore, although philosophers gladly recognize 
the services of science in the establishment of this principle, it 
would be abnegation for us to neglect the share which speculation 
has taken in the work. 

The dualistic theory illustrates the genetic effect of philosophy 
on a larger scale. For if science and even popular opinion have 
tended to support the principle, its foremost modern defenders 
have been of the metaphysical type. In this way philosophical 
thinkers have enriched the spirit of the age. The speculative 
results of one generation have become the common inheritance 
of later times. A principle wrought out by the genius of the 
masters, and placed by them in the center of their systems, has 
passed over into the body of convictions which men hold in 
common, which they accept with unquestioning faith. 

It will be noted, however, that the causal process is in neither 
of these cases pure. In the one science, in the other philosophy, 
has been the principal factor. In both contributory agencies 
have been associated with the chief generative force. A more 
complex balance still is found in a third modern instance, the 
principle of evolution when this is taken in its general sense. 
In the establishment of this principle Darwin and his co-workers 
played the leading part. It was through their labors and their 
success that the evolutionary theory won its place in the con- 
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sciousness of the age. Their subordinate ideas, moreover, have 
colored our conceptions of the world. Men talk freely now in 
terms of environment and the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest, even — and this is the final test — when 
they betray little comprehension of what the phrases mean. 
"Biology has affected all departments of our thinking. Every 
discipline has felt its power. There is scarcely one which has 
not responded to the summons, which has not adapted its 
conclusions to the evolutionary scheme. 

How then can it be just to cite evolution as an instance of the 
cooperation of philosophy and science in the genesis of popular 
thought? Because, if biology acted as the principal force, it 
was only one of the tendencies which in later times have favored 
the evolutionary interpretation of the world. As science had 
been moving toward the doctrine before Darwin and Wallace 
announced their epoch-making theory, so genetic influences 
had earlier been at work in literature and in speculative thought. 
Lessing, Herder, the Idealists, with Hegel as the culmination of 
the school — before this audience I need only repeat the names 
which suggest the part, the great and significant part, which 
philosophy played in the establishment of genetic views. Or 
consider for a moment a few of the dates in the case. By 1822-23 
the Hegelian system was complete. In the winter semester of 
that year the master read on the philosophy of history, the last 
division of his philosophy to be set forth. Now in 1823 Darwin 
was fourteen, Spencer barely three years of age. It was eight 
years still to the beginning of the voyage in the Beagle; and more 
than a generation was to pass before the Origin of Species broke 
upon the notice of a startled world. But the Hegelian system 
was instinct with the notion of development. And the results 
of its influence proved no less remarkable than its precedence 
in time. The impetus given to political and civil history was 
shown in the advance of German historical inquiry. The theory 
of the state and of law likewise benefited by genetic ideas. 
The effects of the doctrine were seen in the criticism of the 
Christian Scriptures, in the evolutionary accounts of religion at 
large, in the historical interpretation of philosophy. And 
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Hegelianism represented only the climax of the movement. In 
many respects it is easy to criticize the literary and speculative 
tradition, to contrast it unfavorably with science and the latter's 
splendid success. But it demonstrably shared in the genesis 
of the spirit of our time. Without Darwin the evolutionary 
thinking of the era would have been notably different — other in 
method, in type, in assured result. But without Darwin, prior 
to Darwinism, thought at large was responsive to genetic sugges- 
tions, it had already felt the influence of the evolutionary idea. 

V. 

Here is a situation which philosophers will do well to consider. 
Common sense is not independent of philosophy, for philosophy 
conditions it in manifold ways. Now speculation organizes and 
interprets the outcome of scientific inquiry. Now it forms the 
sole instrument or the principal agent in the genesis of popular 
conviction. Anon it cooperates with science, or joins with 
every-day experience, in the development of a principle and its 
confirmation. Many forces participate in the evolution of 
common sense. It is essential to note that in the creative 
process philosophy also is involved. 

And this fact merits examination. At least, it deserves more, 
and more careful scrutiny than it has in the past received. The 
suggestions which philosophy has taken over from popular 
thought — suggestions of problems or suggestions of doctrine — 
have often been studied and discussed. The origin of philo- 
sophical conceptions in scientific, or medical, or religious ideas 
has been investigated, in particular with reference to the thought 
of Ancient Greece. Less attention has hitherto been given to 
the activity of philosophy in the formation of popular views. 
And yet the contributions of philosophy to common sense possess 
extraordinary significance. Since they are not detailed concep- 
tions but general views, not superficial, but fundamental prin- 
ciples, when they enter into the popular mind they condition the 
spirit of the age. The principle of uniformity, the distinction 
between body and mind, the evolutionary theory — the discipline 
which has favored or created these has affected the course of 
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western civilization. For it has produced or modified the ideas 
on which our culture rests. Through them man's notion of the 
world has been renewed or altered. New principles of living in 
the world have been created. The outlook toward the world 
beyond has undergone revision. Modern thought, modern 
industry, modern politics, modern ethics, modern society, 
modern religion constitute the outcome. Philosophy has placed 
all under obligation, and it has assumed responsibility concerning 
them. For it has helped to rear the foundations on which they 
all are builded. 

The inquiry proposed will therefore serve a useful purpose, as 
it exhibits philosophy at work. Philosophy is never practical, 
the criticism runs; it produces no attested or profitable results. 
But the record shows that philosophy is always practical. It 
determines the principles of common life itself. For the con- 
clusion which we have reached holds good of other ages besides 
our own. Not the modern world alone, but in their measure 
various stages of human culture have felt the influence of reflec- 
tive thinking — thought entering into the warp and woof of 
culture, speculation affecting civilization, the outreachings of 
the master's genius in the day of his creative power founding the 
spirit of the generation to which he hands his conclusions down. 

In fine, the study of the origins of common sense will prove 
more than an investigation of the past: it will lead on to con- 
structive work. The history will yield at once a record and a 
challenge, reasoned explanation and a summons to activity of 
a similar kind. A summons also, as I am happy to believe, 
which the philosophers of the present day will not leave unheeded. 
For we have a mission to fulfill — under the conditions of our time. 
And the more thoroughly we realize the part our discipline takes 
in the genesis of opinion, the more persistently we shall attack 
the tasks which devolve upon us. Thinkers of the closet we 
may not be, although it is our duty constantly to face the 
questions of the mind. Live in the region of ideas we must, or 
forfeit our right to the philosopher's name; but we shall not 
forget that ideas are forces also, sources of energy and direction 
and power in the common life of man. Our route will lie apart, 
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and those who travel there will always seem a little strange to 
the many whose life's journey follows a different course. But the 
same beacon guides us all. If it is our part to watch the light, 
as theirs to march their swiftest on, do not we contribute to 
their progress? Are we not responsible in measure for it, albeit 
they reject our leadership? If the argument set forth to-night 
is true in any sense, these queries carry their own answer. And 
if philosophy shares in the responsibility for common sense, the 
philosophers of to-day will be found faithful to their trust. 

VI. 

These several conclusions apply once more to popular con- 
viction in its ethical phase. So far our illustrations have been 
taken from the region of theory. But common sense includes 
an ethical side as well. Popular views of truth are paralleled 
by ideas of duty. Theories of the world are supplemented by rules 
of conduct. Common sense, indeed, may be said to culminate in 
practical principles; and it is about these that conviction centers 
with the maximum of attachment and force. The duties which 
are required of us or which we demand from others, the obliga- 
tions of society to the individual, realized as our age, with travail, 
seeks a more equitable social order, the laws incumbent upon 
states, as the slow course of moral evolution leads toward the 
recognition of morality in international affairs, and, lastly, the 
spiritual beliefs in which the sentiment of duty finds support — 
such are the elements of common sense which men cherish with 
passionate devotion. For these they give their lives, because 
in them life consists. Truths may pass, explanations alter — let 
them go! Indifference to the principles of conduct is treason. 
The man who neglects established views of duty is outlawed; 
for he is held recreant to his most sacred trust. 

To these convictions, then, our former conclusions generally 
apply. Ethical common sense, like theoretical opinion, under- 
goes change. It develops by gradual process. It owes its genesis 
to various causes — though the balance of influence will here 
swing notably to the side of action. More particularly, popular 
experience and scientific inquiry and philosophical reflection 
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all share in the formative process. And for us it is important to 
notice that, despite the antagonism between popular opinion 
and our own mode of thinking, in spite also of the unconscious- 
ness of obligation by which common sense is marked, philosophy- 
is often foremost in the creative work. In ethics, too, the 
summons to renewed activity sounds clear for the thinkers of 
to-day — and their response is heard. For, with reference to the 
duty of philosophical inquirers in face of moral problems, it 
may be said that already we have put our hands to the work. 
It was hardly mere coincidence that the meeting of this Associa- 
tion a year ago was principally given to the discussion of such 
questions. It certainly was not chance that my predecessor in 
this office led our thinking toward them by his noble examina- 
tion of the Ethics of States. 

VII. 

And such service brings its reward. Or rather it includes its 
reward, and this of a distinctive kind. The labor and the result 
both lie in a domain where the philosopher is citizen — they 
belong in the commonwealth of mind. The progress of morality, 
therefore, in particular the moralization of the social order and 
of the nations, may be expected to confirm the mission of philos- 
ophy. The creation of ethical values will enlarge the boundaries 
of reason's world. 

In the first place, moral evolution may be expected to confirm 
the philosophical type of thinking. Compare for a moment the 
advantages which have accrued from the progress of scientific 
inquiry. Notwithstanding the occasional conflicts between 
science and philosophy, gain has resulted on many a hand. Old 
doubts have disappeared, old problems have retreated into the 
background, even when they have failed of definitive solution, 
because in the realm of physical nature thought has proved its 
efficacy by its results. Thus the rule of reason has been con- 
solidated and advanced. And may not similar benefits be looked 
for, if the principles of practice shall be developed and estab- 
lished? For in this process also reflective thinking bears its 
part. As the moral life advances through the evolution of ethical 
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ideas, shall we not witness a reinforcement and enrichment of 
the spirit from which morality proceeds? Prophecy, I am 
aware, is forbidden us. Least of all does it become the historian 
of opinion to forecast the future. But suggestions may be 
hazarded when they are grounded in the nature of the case. 
Given moral progress, then, and with it social evolution, can 
these pass without a reinvigoration of the human spirit, a 
development in particular of the spirit of reflective thought? 

These questions presuppose affirmative answers because of 
the nature of the evolutionary process. Progressive moral 
reflection implies the production of new spiritual fact. The same 
conclusion holds, indeed, of theoretical thought as well. And 
in this way the evolution of common sense throughout involves 
production and creation. But ethical progress furnishes a con- 
spicuous illustration of the truth. There is an expressive phrase 
of Rudolf Eucken's which epitomizes the principle which I 
have here in mind. The German Idealist dwells with predilec- 
tion on what he terms the substantiality of spirit; and he 
contends that this substantiality is progressively achieved. 
Now, you will dispense me from the task of following the philos- 
opher of Jena as he endeavors to construe supersensible reality. 
But within the limits of the finite order, his discussion completes 
our own. As spiritual evolution proceeds — development which 
is spiritual in either the intellectual, or the ethical sense — not 
only is there progress made in the discovery of fact already in 
existence, but new spiritual reality is brought to the birth. The 
movement transcends discovery and recognition. It reveals the 
intellectual and moral order as this has been in the past. But 
it also expands the intellectual and moral order — broadening its 
scope, applying it to new phases of individual existence, extending 
its control over wider and wider groupings of the social units, 
knitting these to one another and to the whole by fresh bonds of 
intangible reality, creating spiritual links among the segments of 
man's world. 

For the order of reason and the spirit is no mystical dream. 
That for which I now contend cannot be accounted a metaphys- 
ical abstraction in the reprehensible meaning of the term. 
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Intangible the things of the spirit are — intangible, but yet most 
real. And they are capable of verification in entirely concrete 
ways. On the social side, I do not even argue for some pre- 
scinded collective mind. For in such a mental entity I beg to 
disbelieve. But the forms of the commerce between mind and 
mind, the principles of conduct and conduct by them controlled, 
the order of human society, the aspirations of faith, these things 
and others similar, together with the systems and the institutions 
to which they lead, these are the constituent factors of human 
nature, the essential reality of man's world. In so far as philos- 
ophy fosters these it accomplishes its mission. As they progress, 
it gains in scope, in consistency, in power. 

Such is the philosopher's reward. As thought develops, in par- 
ticular with the progress of morality and of social organization, 
new spiritual reality is brought forth. The more rational the 
world becomes, the more evident it appears that matter is not all. 
And the larger the share which philosophy takes in this develop- 
ment, the nearer she approaches to her goal. Thus the achieve- 
ment forms the substance of her recompense. The study of 
common sense suggests a renewal of the proper activity of 
reflective thinking. It shows that one of the principal functions 
of philosophy is to contribute to the humbler type of thought. 
But as she does this she enlarges her own borders. The humble 
duty points the way to important constructive work. 

A. C. Armstrong. 

Wesleyan University. 



